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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS 

Civilisation and Climate. By Ellsworth Huntington. (New 
Haven : Yale University Press. 1915. Pp. xii, 333.) 
The book contains important contributions of two kinds: (1) reports 
of actual investigations of the effect of climate and weather upon man; 
and (2) an analysis of the reports, supplemented by the author's opinions. 
These opinions are valuable because the author has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for the study of climate and man in many parts of the world and 
has devoted years of intensive study to the subject. Some of Professor 
Huntington's earlier conclusions regarding the relation of climatic 
changes to historical events have been vigorously opposed. The present 
book will encounter less criticism because most of his main hypotheses 
are well supported by observed facts and the others are cautiously stated. 
Following are some of the significant conclusions set forth in the 
book : ( 1 ) That mental and physical vigor are definitely related to the 
outside temperature. A study of five hundred factory operatives in 
Connecticut and over three thousand in Southern States, and a study of 
the daily class-records of 1700 students at Annapolis and West Point, 
indicate that an average temperature of 6o° to 65 F. is the optimum 
for physical work, and that mental activity normally reaches its maximum 
when the outside temperature averages about 38 F. (2) That moderate 
and frequent changes of temperature are stimulating, and hence that 
those climatic belts which are subject to frequent and moderate changes 
of weather are most favorable to man's progress. (3) That the above 
type of climate prevails to-day wherever civilization is high, and seems 
to have prevailed in the past wherever a great civilization arose. (4) 
That the alternate northward and southward shifting of this belt of 
frequent temperature-changes has in the past favored countries further 
south (in the northern hemisphere) than those which are now so 
favored. 

That great changes of climate have taken place in the past has long 
since been established by such proofs as the presence of glacial deposits 
in different geologic ages and in low latitudes; and by the presence of 
fossil palms in Greenland and Spitzbergen. Penck, the leading Euro- 
pean glaciologist, has shown by his studies of sand dunes, salt lakes, and 
changing heights of the snow line in certain latitudes, that the climatic 
zones shift north and south during long periods. He holds that during 
a glacial period the northern storm-belt is shifted southward so that the 
storminess of Germany and the northern United States is pushed into 
Italy and the southern United States. 
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Dr. Huntington does not maintain that climate determines a nations 
degree of civilization. If it did the North American Indians should 
have been a great people. He says, " A favorable climate will not cause 
a stupid and degenerate race to rise to a high level " ; he holds, however, 
that a race cannot attain or retain a high degree of civilization in an 
unfavorable climate. 

His study of white and negro farmers in the North and South indi- 
cates that the white farmers investigated rank nearly twice as high in 
efficiency as the negro farmers, North or South; and that the Northern 
whites studied outrank in efficiency the Southern whites as 100 to 51 ; 
and the Northern negroes outrank the Southern negroes as forty-nine 
to thirty- four. Evidently " race and place " both count. 

In the chapter on the White Man in the Tropics, he masses much 
evidence to show that tropical climate weakens character through induc- 
ing a proneness to indulgence, inertia, and weakness of will. In his 
chapter on the Effect of the Seasons he reports the results of fourteen 
tests of the effect which the seasons have on human activity. These 
tests were made in Denmark, Japan, and in eight of our states, and all 
agree in their evidence that the change of seasons is notably stimulating 
and that men are at their best in spring and fall. 

The studies and maps based upon replies made to a questionnaire 
by 137 Americans and foreigners show that the parts of the world 
selected by this group as representing the highest civilizations coincide 
closely with the regions possessing the highest climatic energy. 

When making large generalizations, the author speaks with com- 
mendable caution. He repeatedly states that he is advancing an hypoth- 
esis, not presenting an established truth; for example (p. 249), "This 
hypothesis is so new that there has not yet been time for it to be fully 
discussed and tested by a large number of workers. Therefore the 
reader must be cautious in accepting it." Again he says (p. 221), "I 
do not delude myself with the idea that the problem of the relation of 
climate to civilization is solved." 

The main hypotheses in Civilisation and Climate are of unquestion- 
able importance. They appear to point toward truths of great signifi- 
cance. From many sources evidence is accumulating that there are 
pulsations of climate — long cycles and short cycles — progressive changes 
from cooler to warmer and the reverse; from arid to humid and the 
reverse. Some of these cycles are only a few years in length; others 
are decades in length, and still others are measured in centuries or 
millenniums. 

Dr. Huntington is trying to collect and interpret the evidence of 
these significant climatic changes. His latest book, conservative and 
guarded as it is, contains inferences and deductions which are offered 
as tentative, not final. 

R. H. Whitbeck. 



